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ON THE MEANING OF THE NAME ANACOSTIA. 
BY WILLIAM WALLACE TOOKEB. 

"Anacostia came from Nacotchtank and cannot be inter- 
preted."* This brief paragraph, based upon the general discus- 
sion of the geographic nomenclature of the District of Columbia) 
before the Anthropological Society of Washington, on November 
15, 1892, awakened my curiosity and quickened my desire to 
discover, if possible, the true meaning of the name in contrariety 
to the dictum of my text. 

After extended investigation I show now some data relating 
to the etymology and meaning of the name Anacostia, which 
warrant careful consideration. 

To the north of the valley of the Potomac, far up the river, 
which retains their name in a modified form, dwelt the Sasquesah- 
anoughs, " booty people," f who brought the Tockwoghs, articles 
obtained by looting the villages of their enemies ; to the southeast, 
on the eastern shore of the bay, were located the Kuskarawaokes, 
" makers of white beads, "% while the Patawomekes, on the river, 
were " traveling traders " or " peddlers " of graphite or plumbago, 
" which they put in little baggs and sell it all ouer the country to 
paint theire bodyes, faces or idols." § Further up the river lived 
the people, the name of whose village is now the subject of our 
consideration. Our purpose is to place them in the scheme of 
semi-civilization as existing at the time of Smith's discovery, 
and set forth in the interpretation of the names of their neigh- 
bors, for although they had periodical fits of quarreling, the 
greater portion of the time they were living in peace, devoted to 
agriculture, manufacture, and trade. 

The locality was frequently visited by the English and other 
trading vessels in search of furs, and in the year 1632 Captain 

♦Buffalo Commercial, November 19, 1892. 
t American Antiquarian, vol. 15, pp. 286-291. 
t American Anthropologist, vol. 6, p. 409. 
| Ibid., vol. 7, p. 174. 
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Henry Fleet, * while on a trading voyage, sailed up the Potomac 
to the head of its navigation. He informs us in his "journal " 
of the event : " There is but little friendship between the Emperor 
[of the Patawomeke] and the Nascostines [Anacostias], he being 
fearful to punish them because they are protected by the Massow- 
macks or Cannyda Indians who have used them to convey all 
such English truck as cometh into the [Potomac] river to the 
Massomacks." 

The traffic here indicated by Captain Fleet had been estab- 
lished for years, perhaps long antedating Smith's explorations, 
thus proving that the Anacostias were traders in English as well 
as in aboriginal manufactures and products, and that this broad 
stream was a general highway of trade by canoes. This fact 1 
have shown in my former paper on " The Algonquian Terms 
Patawomeke and Massawomeke."t It must not be lost sight of, 
for here is found the clue that goes far to establish on a firm 
basis the deductions here introduced by the aid of the linguistic 
evidence quoted herewith. 

Mr. James Mooney, of the Bureau of Ethnology, in his essay 
on " The Indian Tribes of the District of Columbia," J says : 

Nacochtank, which was the residence of a chief and contained eighty 
warriors, was the principal settlement within or adjoining the District. 
The Jesuits, who came out later with Lord Baltimore, latinized the name 
as Anacostan, whence we get Anacostia, the modern name of the Eastern 
Branch, at Washington, and of the post office at Uniontown, on its south- 
east bank, and perhaps also Analostan, the name of the island opposite 
Georgetown. 

This quotation furnishes us, with few exceptions, nearly all 
that Smith has to impart in regard to the town, its inhabitants, 
and also all the forms of the name now retained. 

Smith's works (Arber's reprint) present the following few 
orthographical varients: Nacotchtanke (p.. 52), Nacothtank (p. 
113), Nacotchtant (p. 417), Nacotchtanks (p. 586), Necosts (p. 596), 
Nacotchtanck (map of Virginia). On a chart carried to England 
by Captain Francis Nelson, who sailed from Virginia in the 
" Phcenix,"§ on June 2, 1608, a copy having been sent Philip III 

* Neill's Founders of Maryland, p. 25. 

t American Anthropologist, vol. 7, p. 174. 

I Ibid., vol. 2, p. 259. 

I Arber's Smith, pp. 40, 109. 
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of Spain by Velasco, in his letter of March 22, 1611, was lately 
discovered among the general archives of Simancas (vol. 2588, 
fol. 22) ; we find the village there displayed as Acoughtank. It is 
said this chart illustrated Captain John Smith's " True Relation," 
and was sent to England with it.* If this be true, the geograph- 
ical location of the village as indicated and its name must have 
been known previous to Captain Smith's voyage of exploration 
of the following month to the head of Chesapeake bay and the 
Potomac river. In fact, he must have had a copy of the chart 
with him, as the foregoing indicates. It will be noticed that 
while the spelling noted thereon differs but little in its pronun- 
ciation from the others, it adds considerable etymological evi- 
dence to my analysis of the name, and is also a valuable acces- 
sion to our knowledge of the locality. 

The actual difference between the earliest form, Acoughtank, 
Smith's Nacotchtank, Fleet s Nascostine, or the Jesuits' Anacostan 
is very slight indeed; in fact, the distinction is more apparent 
than real. 

Allowing for the habit the English had of getting rid of harsh 
or unwonted sounds and the dialectic variation characteristic of 
Algonquian phonology, in that c, according to Eliot's Indian 
Grammar, had the five sounds of ca, ce, ci, co, cm, the last two 
being undoubtedly gutturals, represented by Smith and some 
others with the sound co; by Eliot and Williams with qu; also 
that ch was softened into sh by many of the English, and that t 
of the second syllable of Smith's notations should be eliminated 
as an interpolation, we immediately observe that anacoch, or 
Anacos, is identical in its phonetic value and radically cog- 
nate with the Massachusetts Anaqush, " to trade," "to barter," 
which Eliot uses with the suffix of the animate plural in Ana- 
qush-auog, " traders." With the demonstrative prefix of the sec- 
ond person and the generic for man in juxtaposition with the 
terminal oh affixed thereto, marking the governing noun, he 
gives in the same verse kut-anaqvsh-aenumoh, "thy merchants 
of [literally, thy trading-men of]; with the prefix of the 
third person and plural termination of the inanimate object,f 
wul-anaqmh-aongash, " his or her merchandise " [literally, his 

* Brown's Genesis of the U. S., vol. I, p. 184. 
t Isaiah 45, 14. 
50 
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trading things]. The theme can be further multiplied, with 
varying terminals dependent upon the grammatical construc- 
tion of the cluster word, from both Eliot and Williams. The 
latter evidently understood the term to mean secondarily '' to 
buy and sell." The archaic meaning, gained by comparative 
study of its radicals, seems to have been " to return a gift," or 
" to exchange gifts." The dialectic changes before mentioned 
are plainly visible in the word for " my father," from the fol- 
lowing dialects of the same stock: Delaware, Nooch; Mohegan, 
Nogh ; Massachusetts, Noosh; Narragansett, N6sh It can be 
observed in many other examples ; for instance, Uppauquauk, 
" a covering place," applied to marshy pools of water where the 
cat-tail flag (Typha latifolia) was gathered for covering wig- 
wams and making mats, is a name of common occurrence 
throughout New England. It is found varied on Long Island, 
New York, in records and documents as Apocuck and Apocock, 
and is now colloquially Paucuck in the town of Southampton. 
Thus it is easy to be seen how these names, once obtained and re- 
corded, no matter how far out of the way they might be from the 
aboriginal utterance, which also varied in different individuals 
of the same tribe, were soon adopted and perpetuated by alien 
speech. Even the Jesuits, although they were scholars and lin- 
guists, found considerable difficulty in acquiring the sounds 
and learning the language. 

The terminal of the name, -tan or -tanck, presents itself in more 
than one instance on Smith's map of Virginia, and, being in- 
variably affixed to names of towns or villages, must have the 
same meaning in every case. The terminations are varied from 
-oughlan, of Kec-oughtan, " the principal town ; " -tanck, of Pa- 
rankatanck, "at the town on one side," or " on the other side " 
(this adjectival prefix is also used in the Powhatan for the 
numeral 5, meaning " all the fingers on one side ") ; -to-atan, of 
the well-known name of Powh-atan, " the falls-town." I differ 
with some authorities on the latter name, but that these are not 
random guesses I hope to show at some future time. Hence I 
would consider -Ian or -tanck an abbreviated form of the Nar- 
ragansett otan, " a town," with the locative affix in same lan- 
guage otan-ick; Massachusetts, otan-it, "to or at the town." 
Thus by analysis we have in these two dialects the resulting 
synthesis of Anaqush-otan-kk, or it (== Anacos-tan-ck or Anacoch- 
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tan-t), "at the trading town:" in the anglicized plural form, 
" those of the trading town." The Jesuits no doubt dropped 
the locative affix in their form of Anacostan (= Anaqush-otari). 

At the time of Captain Fleet's parley with the interpreter of 
the Massawomekes at this town, on the 13th of June, 1632, the 
Nascostines became very jealous and did not wish Captain Fleet 
to visit the villages of the former tribe. He says : " They did 
seek to withstand me from having trade with the other Indians, 
and the Nascostines were earnest in the matter, because they 
knew that our trade mipjht hinder their benefit." * 

* Neill's Founders of Maryland, p. 26. 



